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for money. He lived by Ms pen, and the prices he
obtained were not great. Personally he was not
extravagant; and I will not quarrel with him for not
choosing to live in a garret. The tenancy of Brede
Place was held by him at a nominal rent. That glorious
old place was not restored then, and the greatest part of
it was uninhabitable. The Cranes had furnished in a
modest way six or seven of the least dilapidated rooms,
which even then looked bare and half empty. Certainly
there was a horse, and at one time even two, but that
luxury was not so very expensive at that time. One
man looked after them. Riding was the only exercise
open to Crane; and if he did work so hard, surely he was
entitled to some relaxation, if only for the preservation
of his unique talent.

His greatest extravagance was hospitality, of which I,
too, had my share; often in the company, I am sorry to
say, of men who after sitting at his board chose to speak
of him and of his wife slightingly. Having some rudi-
mentary sense of decency, their behaviour while actually
under the Cranes' roof often produced on me a dis-
agreeable impression. Once I ventured to say to him,
"You are too good-natured, Stephen/' He gave me
one of his quiet smiles, that seemed to hint so poignantly
at the vanity of all things, and after a period of silence
remarked: "I am glad those Indians are gone." He
was surrounded by men who, secretly envious, hostile
to the real quality of his genius (and a little afraid of
it), were also in antagonism with the essential fineness
of his nature. But enough of them. Pulvis et umbra
sunt. I mean even those that may be alive yet. They
were ever hardly anything else; one would have for-
gotten them if it were not for the legend (if one may
dignify perfidious and contemptible gossip by that
name) they created in order to satisfy that same